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BY. W. LEGGETT. 


if yon bright stars which gem the night, 
e each a blissful dwelling sphere, 
Where kindred spirits reunite, 
Whoin death bas torn asunder here; 
How sweet it were at once to die, 
And leave this blighted orb afar! 
Mix soul and soul to cleave the sky, 
Andsoar away from star to star! 


But oh! how dark, how drear and lone, 
Would seem the brightest world of bliss, 
If wandering through each radiant one, 
We failed to find the loved of this! 
if there no more the ties shall twine 
That death’s cold hand alone can sever, 
Ah! then, those stars in mockery shine, 
More hateful as they shine forever! 


Jt cannot be: each hope, each fear, 

That lights the eye, or clouds the brow, 
Proclaims there is a happier sphere 

Than this bleak world that holds us now. 
There is a voice which sorrow hears, 

When heaviest: weighs life’s galling chain— 
’Tis heaven that whispers—“dry thy tears; 

The pure in heart shall meet again” 


SELECT TALES. 


THE POET’S SUPPER. 


Mr. Benjamin Briggs, the junior partner of a 
thriving Manchester warehouse in the City, had an 
unfortunate propensity for tagging rhymes when he 
ought to have been examining piece-goods, knew 
much more of metaphors than muslins, arranged a 
distitch with more interest than a diaper, and debas- 
ed his faculties to tropes and similies, instead of giv- 
ing up the whole force of his imagination to calicoes 
and cottons. Upon the disease first manifesting it- 
self, his seniors gave him the best advice, warned him 
of the dismal consequences that would inevitably en- 
sue, if he suffered it to get ahead, formally declared 
that the credit of their house would not allow them 
to retain any person convicted of so uncivil and an- 
ti-commercial an offence, and announced their inten- 
tion of dissolving the partnership if he abandoned 
himself any longer to such idle courses. Prudence 
dictated a seeming submission, but nothing was fur- 
ther from his thoughts than a final renunciation of the 
Muse. He stole at intervals from the counting- 
house to Castilia, mounted Pegasus, instead of his 
pulpit-desk, and absconded from the worship of Mam- 
mou to pay his secret adorations to the shrine of Ap- 
ollo. The constraint to which he was subjected at 
home only made him the more communicable abroad. 
He laboured under a perfect incontinence of poetry 
pouring his stanzas into every ear of which he could 
yet possession, with such an unremitting copiousness, 
that his friends took alarm at his approach, as if they 
could not escape him altogether, generally forged 
some excuse for cutting him short in the midst of the 
most inimitable ode, or the very first scene of the 
most touching tragedy. Some he would slily draw 
aside upon ’Change under pretext of business, and 
make the blushing statue of Sir Thomas Gresham, 
or old Guy, privy to his inappropriate rhymes: others 
he would inveigle into an untenanted upper box at 


she play; and just as the ghost of Hamlet was describ- | “It was my original intentions, Gentlemen, to have 


| ing how his murderer “poured juice of cursed hem- 


audience becoming utterly hopeless, he at last hit 


| ture of Rome by Alaric thé Destroyer, and, in tire an- 


lock in his ear,” he would distil his own not less un- 
welcome strophes into his victim’s auricle: while some 
again, he would lure away ona Sunday from the 
Park-promenade into the most lonely recesses of 
Kensington-Gardens; when, to their great horror and 
amazement, he would suddenly draw a tragedy from 
his pocket and discharge the whole of its contents at 
their head. 

All these expedients being exhausted, and a regular 


upon the happy suggestion of inviting a few acquaint- 
ance of approved literary taste tosup with him at his 
lodgings in Wych-street, whenhe might, asa fair 
set-off for his lobsters, oysters, punch, and port wine, 
demand their opinions upon a poem which he meant 
to offer to the Royal Literary Society, in hopes of 
obtaining the Fifty Guinea prize. “As to attempt- 
ing to write any thing,’ said Benjamin to his assem- 
bled guests, “upon such a subject as Dartmoor, which 
was the first they held out to public competition, I 
could not have bowed my genius to such a drudgery; 
vou all know, gentlemen, what a blundering business 
was made of the second proposition, the Fail of Con- 
stantinople and Death of Constantine; but I have now 
submitted to their adoption a noble theme—the Cap-| 


ticipation that they might select it, 1 have already 
composed a few hundred lines, upon which I wished 
you to do me the kindness of offering your remarks 


with all the freedom and judgment which I may rea- | 
sonably expect from such approved friends and com- | 


petent critics.” Here he drew a large roll of paper 


from his coat pocket, and a blank dismay instantly || 


took possession of every face aroundhim. Each saw 
the trapinto which they had fallen, and each exerted 
himself to avert the threatened calamity.— My dear 
Sir.” exclaimed Mr Jibe, “this is so kind of you—I 
am sure I may answer forall present,” ( here he thrust 
his tongue into the cheek which wastowards the 
company, and gave that side of his face a most lugu- 
brious drag,) ‘that we are perfectly delighted at the 
opportunity of hearing any of your exquisite verses: 
but had you not better defer the reading for an hour 
or so, till the supper things are removed—till we have 
finished another bottle—till .” “In fact,” in- 
terrupted Mr. Quill, “our worthy host evidently la- 
bours under go severe a cold, attended with a consid- 
erable oppression upon hischest, that I should sub- 
mit the propriety of deferring it altogether, till amore 


favourable opportunity, the intellectual treat which |! 


he has been se good as to propose.” —“O, certeinly, 
certainly,” cried the rest of the party: ‘‘it would real- 
ly be an imposition onour host’s kindness hap- 
py to takea gluss of wine with you, Mr. Briggs— 
this sallad’s excellent—capital lobster—famous punch 
—any one seen the Diorama?--did you go to the new 
farce last night?” ‘‘ Very considerate of you,” repli- 
ed the Poet; ‘‘I certainly have a little cold, and we 
will therefore defer the complete reading till another 
opportunity; but in the mean time you mustallow me 
just to recite a few select specimens, that you may 
form some notion of my plan.” Objections, pleas, 
and rejoinders were urged in vain; the inexorable bard 
unfolded his scroll, and after two. or three preliminary 
hems! proceeded to develope the system upon which 
it was composed. 


‘tions, Common to all nations. 


written in blank verse; but I was alarmed by encount 
ering the dictum of Dr. Johnson, limiting that mode 
of composition to such as think themselves capable of 
astonishing, while those who hope only to please must 
condescend to rhyme.” ‘There would have been no 
doubt of your astonishing,” interrupted Mr. Jibe, 
“had you thought proper to adopt that metre: you 
are really modest.” Mr. Briggs bowed and proceed- 
ed.—“I was moreover anxious to try upon a more en- 
larged scale than Pope, who, by the way, has egre- 


'giously failed, theprinciple of imitative harmony, of 


making the sound an echo to the sense, and of intro- 
ducing a more general resemblance between the vo- 
cai sign and the thing signified, which I propose to 
accomplish as much by changing the construction of 
the metre, as by the choice of expressive words.— 
There can be no doubt that, in the origin of language, 
al] terms bore some affinity to what they represented; 
—there could have been no other mode or motive of 
selection in the infancy of the world than in that of 
individuals. And what do we observe in children? 
They invariably name animals from the noise which 
they make, calling a dog a bow-vow, a cat a mi-au‘ 
a coW a moo-cow, a lamb a baa-lamb, and a cock a 
cock-a-doodle-doo. This is the primitive language 
of nature, like crying, laughing, and certain interjec- 
The cuckoo, pewet, 
and other birds, obviously receive their denomination 
from their cry; and what can be more happy than 
Ronsards imitation of the song of the Sky-lark:— 

‘Elle quindee du zephire, 

Sublime en l’air vire et revire, 

Ety declique un joli cris, 

Qui rit, guerit, et tire l’ire 

Des esprits emeux que je n’ecris.’ 
“There are numerous words which as unquestionably 
have been chosen from their resemblance to the noise 
they designate, such as rumble, coo, yell, crash, hiss 
hoot, roar, murmur, simmer, andthe like. It is true 
that ideas do not admit of an exact echo — 
“Which. however, is no less to you,” interrupted Mr. 
Jibe. “Oh, none whatever,” resumed Briggs, not 
perceiving the sneerthat was conveyed, “since, if we 
admit that | 

‘Music resembles poetry, in each 
Are nameless graces which no rujes can teach,’ 


It may be sufficient to remind you, that Hemans con- 
trived to express accurately upon the organ that eub- 
lime command—‘God said, Let there be light, and 
there was light;’ and composed one of the Psalms 
with so happy a precision, that every separate verse 
was distinctly recognisable. Isee, however, that you 
are impatient for a specimen of my. poem, and I will 
therefore recite a few lines from the introduction, 
t ie metre of which is intended to represent the bustle. 
und animation of a siege. 

Now Alaric’s standards are proudly unfurl’d 

Round the seven-hill’d city, once queen of the world; 

The siege is close press’d—-round the ramparts are pour'd, 

Gigantic and grim, a barbarian horde, 

Who scowl on the grandeur of Rome with amaze, 

And on palaces, castles, and fanesasthey gaze, 

In her strength and her beauty they bid her not trust, 

For her turreted head shall be dragg’d in the dust. 

But the Romans confiding in bulwarks and gods, 

Not an obolus caring for enemies’ odds, 

Think the battering-ram a ridiculoys flam, 

An assault a mere hoax, and a capture a sham. 

So they giggie and laugh, dance, revel and quaff, 

As, for sacrifice meant, does a garlanded calf.” 


“Fine! beautiful! exquisite!’* ejaculated several 
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voices at once. ‘‘Do you observe the effect of the 

lively metre when I come to express the festivity of 

of the besotted citizens?—‘So they giggle and laugh, 

dance, revel, and quaff.’ Does that strike you?’ —| 
“Oh, inimitable imitation!” exciaimed Mr. J ibe; “but 

I do not exactly see how a calf can be said to giggle, 

and laugh, and dance.” “But it bleats, Mr. Jibe; 

which, under such circumstances; as it is a pleasur- 

able sound, may be deemed equivalent to laughter.” 

“Very likely, very likely; you must know much bet- 
ter than I what a calf means, and what sort of sounds 
it makes.” ‘Then, as to dancing,” resumed the Po- 
et, ‘‘what says Pope? 


‘The lamb thy riot dooms to bleed to-day, 
Had he thy reason wou!d he skip and play?” 


Now, though I object to the word riot, since there 
is no such mighty excess in the leg of a lamb with 
mint sauce, or a fore-quarter with asparagus, you see 
he makes the animal skip, and if a lamb may skip, 
surely a calf may dance.” “I sit corrected,” cried 
Jibe, bowing with an air of burlesque conviction. 
“Inthe following passage I have endeavoured to 

delineate the deep stillness and repose of night that 
witnessed the assault. 

Drowsy Tyber lagging laves 

Thecity walls, its winking waves 

One another scarcely pushing, 

With low breathing hushing gushing, 

Till the whole stream with muffled head 

Lies stretch’d asleep within its bed.” 
‘The best place it could possibly have chosen,” cried 
Jibe. “Zooks! Sir, you must have written that pas- 
sage under the direct inspiration of Morpheus, and 
ought to be crowned for it with a wreathe of poppies. 
You were full of your subject when you set about it. 
It is a perfect soporific—an absolute opiate, so som- 
nolent and lulling that—yaw-aw-aw!—excuse me, 
but I cannot pay you a greater complimen. than by 
showing how completely I sympathize with its iuflu- 
ence:—Yaw-aw-aw!” Mr. Quill took up this note 
as soon as it was relinquished by Mr. Jibe; Mr. Snake 
succeeded; Mr. Ferret followed, and Mr. Briggs had 
recommenced half-a-dozen lines with the words— 
“Dread omens,” and had been as often interrupted 
by an audible gape, before he could proceed with his 
recitation. 


‘Dread omens, inauspiciously reveal’d, 
Announce her fate--tne city’s doom is seal’d.” 


‘This is nothing,” resumed the minstrel, “nothing 
whatever to my description of the clash of swords, 
the clank of armour, the rolling of the machines, the 
groans of the wounded, the cymbals and shouts of 
the victors. Talk of music—of the Siege of Bel- 
grade, or Steibelt’s Storm! I will give any man one 
of Tomkison’s grand pianos with three pedals, and 
will undertake to beat him by language alone, so 
stimulating the imagination through the ear, that the 
whole scene shall become as visible to the eye as if I 
had painted it upon’a white wall. I do paint in fact, 
only dipping my tongue in picturesque words instead 
of my brush in representative colours—that’s the 
whole secret! But you shall hear the effect of my 
explosion when Alaric sets fire to the train of gun- 
powder.” 

“Gunpowder,” ejaculated several voices; ‘surely 
that’s an anachronism: have you not got the start of 
Friar Bacon some five hundred years or so? and will 
not the critics blow you up with your own combusti- 
bles?”—*I little thought,” replied Briggs with a com- 
placent smile, “that such a company, ‘fit audience, 
though few, would have forgotten that Milton intro- 
duces artillery some thousands of years sooner.”— 
“Egad,” quoth Jibe, ‘so he does, and Alaric doubt- 
less took the hint from the blind bard. You see, 
gentlemen, ‘It is not Homer nods but we that dream.’ 
Now for the explosion, but prythee have mercy upon 
our persons.” 

‘Pray observe,” ‘resumed the poet, “the gradual 
rolling down of the thick walls, the ecroulement, as the 
Frenchcall it— 


ponderous walls that cireum-tock--- 
(how do you like shat compound epithet to express 
rocky solidity?) 


The ponderous walls that circum-roek the town, 


Slow crumbling, stumbling, tumbling, rumble, jumble down.” 


Now mork the difference when a lofty tower falls 
with a sudden velocity and clutter. 
Heav’d by the writhing earth the towers creak, crack, 
Then with a crash slap-dash, smash helter-skelter whack! 
The tide of risibility which now ‘bursts its con- 
tents,’ overwhelmed the astonished bard. In vain 
did he attempt to proceed; every effort was quashed 
by a quotation of his own last line, repeated in every 
ossible variety of accent, gesture, and intonation; 
and when Jibe procured a momentary silenee, he un- 
dertook the defence of his friend with an irony so so- 
lemn in appearance, and at the same time so ludicrous 
in intention and effect, that the merriment became 


|| more obstreperous than ever. As their host repeat- 


edly emptied his glass in the heat of his poetical fu- 
ror, some of his company as regularly re-filled it, un- 
til he alternately hugged his defender with a maud- 
lin fondness, and hurled defiance at the others with 
all the vociferation of an irritated and punch-inflam- 
ed poet. Jibe fostered his animosity by burlesquely 
arraigning the bad taste and delinquency of his assail- 
ants, and ascene ensued upon which we deem it 
prudent to drop the curtain, contenting ourselves 
with stating, in the concluding lines of a well known 
song,— 
“Then a quarrel arose, some reflections were cast, 
But for decency’s sake, we’ll not mention what past, 
Derry down, down, down, derry down.” 
The following beautiful poem is copied from the ‘Journal of 
the Times.’ It has exquisite merits. We solicit the atten- 
tion of our readers to its perusal, and are willing to hazard 
our reputation for taste, if it shall not win admiration.— 
Some of its passages would do honor to the ‘loftiest lyres.’ 
The author, if we mistake not, is a youth attached to the 
society of Friends, who has already been favourably allu- 
ded to, by several of our contemporaries. The article is 
the best specimen that we have seen from his pen. Peruse 
it, gentle reader, and give the author your mite of praise. 
A DREAM. 
BY J. G. WHITTIER. 
It was a beautiful evening--night came down 
Softly upon theday. The delicate light 
Left by the glorious sunset, gradually passed 
From cloud and sky; and the clear moonlight fel! 
Like a broad veil of silver; and the stars, 
In all their visible purity, looked forth, 
Like eyes of mercy, glancing from the throne 
Of uncreated glory. By their light, 
Two beings had gone forth. The one stood up 
In the proud sense of manhood, and the might 
Of an unshackled spirit, ev€n as one 
Fitted to wrestle with the stormy things 
Of perilous exisience, and to bear 
The image of the high living God, 
Amid the ohangicg circumstance of earth, 
Unbending, undebased. The other—young 
And beautiful—was standing at his side, 
With her mild features, and her broad, white brow 
Unveiled to the soft moon-light. She had met 
The being whom she loved, in the strong faith 
Of his fidelity. Oh! how the heart— 
The young and innocent heart, will yield itself 
To an undoubting confidence, and dream, 
Till dreaming seems reality, that all 
It looks upon in fondness, hath its own 
Enduring principle of sacred truth 
And meek devotedness! 
The scene—the hour, 
Were full of inspiration; and she raised 
Her beautiful eyes to heaven, and spoke of bowers 
Holy and blissful, in the far, bright worlds 
That glittered on her view. Her lover drank 
The music of her voice, until he caught 
A portion of her loftiness of soul ; 
And eloquence of feeling; and his vow 
Of everlasting confidence and love, 
In all the seeming energy of truth 
Was given—and believed. 


Again | saw 
The beings of my dream. ‘That proud one stood 
Amid a powerful and determined throng 
Of stern and war-tried veterans. He had gone. 
Out o’er the earth a chainless conqueror;— 
Ambition was his idol—tc nought else f 
Had his high spirit bowed; and he had given 
The quiet of his bosom for the breath 
Of adulation;and the hue of love 
Which his young spirit took, had faded 
In the sunshine of applause, The delicate ties 
Which bound him to the sacred things of home, 
And trath, and friendship, in the storm of war 
Had one by one been broken; and he came 
Forth with his legions to his childish haunts, 
A changed and fearful being. As his plume 


Bowed to the breeze, and crest and mail gave back , 


Their double flood of sunlight, aged men . 
Shook their grey heads, and check’d their children’s voice 
Of thoughtless admiration. For the young 
Undisciplined spirit boundeth at the call 
Of war’s shrill music, and rejoiceth in 
The splendour of its pageantry. The bright 
And beautiful unveiled their brows, to grace 
The coming of the conqueror, with the smile 
Of welcome and of joy. *Tis ever thus 
With woman—lovely woman! Oh! thatere 
She gave her admiration to the man 
Of victory and power, she might but read 
The desolate sternness of his altered heart, 
Seared by its long companionship with guilt, 
And made familiar with th’ unholy things 
Of war and conquest, where no gentle ties— 
No lingering sympathy—no early love--- 
No trace of those emotions, which are dear 
To the fond heart of woman, have survived | 
Ambition’s maddening impulse. 
There was one, g 
Who smiled not with the joyous, As the form, 
On which all eyes were resting, passed---she threw 
The dark locks from her brow, and timidly 
Upraised her eye to his. He turned---one pang 
Of memory seemed to shoot across his brain.--- 
His proud lip quivered, and his haughty eye , 
Quailed from the glance of her’s.---A moment more, 4 
And he was passing proudly on again. 4 
As if no vision of his early love _ 
Had niet his careless gaze. :. 
Yet once again, i 
I gazed upon that being. The bland tone 
Of flattery and the music of applause 
Were heard no more; but the shrill trumpet’s call--- | 
The tramp of charging multitudes---the groan 
Of the down-trodden, and the clash of steel 
Rang upward from around him. He had plunged 
In the red rift of battle, where the foe 
Grown desperate, rallied for the last array 
Of hopeless valour. Oh! *twas sad to see 
That sacrifice of life---that yielding up 
Of the green earth, and all its clinging ties, 
To the mad dream of fame. The thin, grey hairs 
Of war-like age---youth’s free and golden Jocks 
Stiffened in blood. Yet on, in tireless power, 
That warrior passed; and valor’s living tide 
Rolled from before him, as the ocean heaves 
#Back from the earthquake’s coming. On, right on, 
He held his course, ’till all were left behind, 
Save one, whose slender form could scarce uphold 
Its weight of armour, and whose small, white hand 
Seemed all unfit to gurb the untamed steed.’ 
Or lay the lance in rest. Yet that young page 
Clung to his master, with a zeal that mocked 
The peril of his way. 
‘ thee, now; 
rk conqueror, thou hast reached the utmost gpa! 
Of thy mad pilgrimage!---Like lightning close ~ 
The foe around thee, and their spears flash up 
Between thee and thy banners 
4 Fierce he threw 
One glance behind, and cursed the craven bands 
That lingered from the fray, and left him there 
To wrestle with a host. Then stern resolve, 
The offspring of a spirit unsubdued, 
Flashed in his passionate eye: “We are betrayed!” 
He spoke no more---crest after crest went down, 
Boneasp the flashing of his vengeful steel. 
* * Stoops the high pl rf 
That waved but now so beughtily—-the 
So terrible in fight, hath lost its hold | 
On the stained sable, and the gallant steed ry 
Acknowledges no rein. Unhappy man! | 
Commend thy soul to God—thy foeman’s spear 
Is levelled for thy breast. 
Whose form is flung 
Before him, as a shield? Whose bosom streams 
With the warm current of departing life? 
Devoted page! what mighty love was thine 
To prompt this sacrifice! 
The tardy trains 
Poured round the scene of combat, and the foe 
Scattered before them, like the autumn leaves 
Swept by unfettered winds. ‘They raised the chief 
His hold on life was feeble, and he gazed 
Wildly around him. ‘Waste no time on me,” 
He murmured faintly, ‘but unclasp the helm 
Of yon devoted youth, for he hath been 
Faithful unto the last, and yet may live 
Tomourn my fall.” In eager haste the helm 
Was lifted, but the mild, pale features wore 
The visible calm of death. A few soft curls, 
Pressed by the helmet, round the quiet brow 
Lay as in mockery. The dying chief 
Bent on the form his dim and failing glance, 
And started with wild horror. Life's last tide 
Gushed from his/heart, as fearfully he strove 
To speak a name, which died upon the lips 
That fixed forever. 
: He had gazed upon 
The object of his early love—the shrine 
At which his young idolatry was given— 
And she had died for him. 
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[For the Philadelphia Album. 
MARRIAGE. 

With exceedingly few exceptions, it is or has been 
the desire of every individual to become covenanted 
for life to a ‘select one’ of the opposite sex. We be- 
lieve it to be the duty of every man to marry, provi- 
ded his circumstances admit of such an accession to 
his expenses. Marriage, as some one has already 
observed, enlarges the sphere of our worldly felici- 
ties, attaches to us more rank and dignity in society 
and is a proper and necessary restraint upon the im- 
proper exercise of the passions. Nevertheless, no 
earthly covenant requires so much fore-thought and 
deliberation as this, and if the importance of the 
matter were duly weighed and considered by all who 
enter into its engagements, incalculable privations 
and misfortunes would be spared a large portion of 
the human family. Perhaps two thirds of the mar- 
riage covenants which are formed, are entered into 
by young persons, when the judgment is entirely ab- 
sorbed in the feelings, and when no provision for fu- 
ture exigencies of sickness and misfortune are con- 
sidered. It is impossible to point out rules for the 
regulation of this matter. One moment of phren- 
zied emotion will counteract all the deliberate resolves 
of years, andall the philosophy of Hume. Again 
we have heard it alleged when a _ case of precipitate 
marriage was recently entered into, that the individ- 
ial had been waiting some faveurable revolution of 
fortune for the space of five years, and at the expi- 
ration of that period, was precisely in the same situ- 
ation with regard to worldly affairs as at its com- 
mencement. ‘Hope delayed’ is indeed the worst of 
tortures; but, would it not be far preferable in such 
cases—cases where a couple are fondly, nay, inviola- 
bly, attached to each other, yet whose circumstances 
are so depressed as to forestall ary present determi- 
nation of marriage: would it not be far better for two 
thus situated to hold fo interceurse with each other 
beyond that of common acquaintance, until a more 
auspicious moment arrived for consummating a mar- 
riage? Tothis question prudence would have a ready 
reply, but how differently would love respond. Was 
there ever a woman truly attached to one of the oppo- 
site sex not ready and willing to undergo any priva- 
tion, rather than forego the society of that object?— 
Never! yet, whilst this confession is made, experi- 
ence will teach the most of mankind that absence 
wil soon erase ‘the glowing image from the youth- 
ful brain,’ and oblivion roll its dusky tide even over 
the first fund dream of young idolatry. The most 
}mportant considerations Which aman should make 
previous to entering into the responsibilities of a 
husband, and perhaps involving in them those of a 
father, are these:—Am I capable, whilst I take this 
young creature from her paternal protection—-from 
the fireside of her kindred, and from the gentle feli- 
cities of their household—am I capable of providing 
for her an equally peaceful and provident homne—am 
1] capable of administering to her worldly welfare to 
the same extent, and do I feel my fortunes and my 
capacities equal to the continuance of these benefits. 
In the next place, have I sufficient chanty or affec: 
tion to pass over the inseparable weaknesses of dis- 
poaition Connected with every human being, and ne- 
ver properly developed until all reserve has been 
thrown aside—and can I so controul, or submit to a 
controul of my own passions, as to hever impair the 


happiness of her I have sworn to protect and cher-||' 


ish? Do I regard her with an enduring affection, or 
with a passion sated by enlarged and familiar com- 
munion? Am I confident that her regard towards 
me is of the character calculated to make her a vir- 
tuous wife, a proper mother for my children, and to 
do honor to the name which I shall entail apon her.— 
If these can be seriously and successfully answered, 
‘the leap’ may with some confidence be taken, and 
ita results thereafter left to the ingcrutible destinies. 
With woman there are even more coiisiderations 
than these. The habits of her husband are indis- 
pensibly essential to her own happiness. Is he hab- 


stuated to drink to excess? or are his nights wasted in jj 


revelry, or at brothels? let her beware!—murders, 
forgery, infamy and death, are all traced to these re- 
sor:s of misguided folly. If his reputation be one of 
a flimsy nature, she will become a participant in the 
dishonor. If his passions cannot be stayed by the 
gentle voice of solicitation, she will throw her desti- 
ny upon the waves of a troubled sea. If he be not 
industrious and aspiring, he will be trampled upon by 
knaves, and grovel inthe dust. Ifhe hold not adhe- 
rence to the moral covenants and responsibilities of 
life, he will make it a matter of but slight importe- 
nance to barter her happiness for his own benefit. If 
he does not in sincerity love her, and is constrained 
to become her husband through any fortuitous cir- 
cumstances of life, she will be indeed a wretchstan- 
ding upon a precipice, yet stayed by a single thread 
from sinking into the depths below. 

Weare not superstitious, but from what little ex- 
perience we have already gleaned from a knowledge 
of the world, the man who trifles with the affections 
of a woman, and then wantonly forsakes her, can 
never prosper. He may, so far as regards mercena- 
ry matters, but there isan adder within that stings 
despite of the world’s stoicism, and vicissitude after 
vicissitude will pursue him until his being is little 
better than a burthen andacurse. Yet in many ca- 
ses there is virtue, and in the sacrifice of the most 
delicious enjoymerts honour, where an individual will 
give up his ineffable wishes and fondly cherished hopes 
rather than hazard the happiness of some gentle spi- 
rit by its union with his own dark destinies. 

Again—the man who marries for mercenary views 
alone, although according to the policy of the world, 
and calculated to do him honor in the eyes of that 
world, is far more ignominious at heart than a thief, 
for he not only defrauds the object of his attention 
of all that she possesses, but deceives her in a point 
by far the most essential to human happiness. 


ROMEO. 


PEMALE GENIUS. 


THE FOREST SANCTUARY. 
By Mrs. Hemans, 
We have little space for observation on the pres- 


ent occasion, being anxious to make copious extracts 
from the Forest Sanctuary. . “The story is intended 


sufferings ofa Spaniard, who, flying fromthe religious 
persecutions of his own country in the 16th century 
takes refuge with his child ina North American For- 
est. The story is supposed to be related by himself 
in the wilderness, which afforded him an asylum.” 
The lament with which it commences, “for the voices 
of mine home—its tones of mirth” is deeply imbued 
with that holy sublimity so peculiarly the character- 
istic of this lady’s writing. But we must pass over 
much splendid imagery and diction for the purpose of 
quotation. The exile is viewing as with the eye of 
retrospection, the many glorious spirits which have 
suffered martyrdom for their religious faith, when 


Inez a beautiful girl is beheld among the group.— 
We give the passage. 


And she to die!—she lov’d the laughing earth 
With such deep jay in its fresh leaves and flowers! 
— Was not her smile even ag the sudden birth 
Of a young rainbow, colouring vernal showers? 
Yes! but to meet her fawn-like etep, to hear 
The gushes of wild song, so silvery clear, 
Which, oft unconsciously, in happier hours 
Flow’d from her lips, was to forget the sway 
Of Time and Death below,—blight, shadow, dull decay! 


Could this change be?—the hour, the scene, where lait 

I saw that form, came floating o’er my mind: 

—A golden vintage-eve;—the heats were pass’d 

And, in the freshness of the fanning wind, 

Her fither sat, where gleam’d the first faint star 

Through the lime-boughs; and _with her light guitar, 

She, on the greensward at his feet reclined, 

Tu his cali face laugh’d up; some shepherd-lay | 
Singing, as childhood sings on the lone hills at play. 


And now—oh God'!—the bitter fear of death, 
The sore amaze, the faint o’shadowing dread, | 

Had grasp’d her!— panting in her breath, 
And tn her white lips quivering;—- onward led, 

She !ook’d up with her dim bewilder’d eyes, 

And there smil’d out her own soft brilliant shies, 


_ Farin their sultry southera azure spread, 


to describe the'mental conflicts, as well! as the outward i 


Glowing witn joy, but silent!—still they smil’d, 
Yet.sent down no reprieve for earth’s poor trembling child. 


Alas! that earth had ali too strong a hold, 
Too fast, sweet Inez! on thy heart, whose bloom 
W as given to early love, nor knew how cold 
The hours which follow. There was one, with whom, 
Young as thou wert, and gentle, and untried, 
Thou might’st, perchance, unshrinkingly have died; 
But he was far away;—and with thy doom 
Thus gathering, life grew so intensely dear, 

That all thy slight frame shook with its cold mortal fear! 


After much more exquisite reflection, the victim 1s 


brought to the stake, when the annexed thrilling 
scene takes place. 


The trampling of a steed!--a tall white steed, 
Rending his fiery way the crowds among— 
A storm’s wind through a forest--came at speed, 
And a wild voice cried “Inez!” Swift she flung 
The mantle from her face, and gaz’d around, 
With a faint shriek at that familiar sonnd, 
And from his seat a breathless rider sprung, 
And dash'd off fiercely those who came to part, 
And rush’d to that pale girl, and clasp'd her to his heart. 


And for a moment all around gave way 
To that full burst of passion!—on his breast, 
Like a bird panting yet from fear she lay, 
But blest—in misery’s very Jap—yet blest! — 
Oh love, love, ipieg as death!—from such an hour 
Pressing out joy by thine immortal power, 
Holy and fervent love! had earth but rest 
For thee and thine, this world were all too fair! 
How could we thence be wean’d to die without despair’ 


He woo'd her back to life.—“‘Sweet Inez, live! 
My blessed Inez!—visions have beguil’d 
Thy heart—abjure them!—thou wert form'd to give, 
And to find, joy; and hath not sunshine smil’d 
Around thee ever? Leave me not, mine own! 
Or earth will grow too dark!—for thee alone, 
Thee have I lov’d, thou gentlest! from a child, 
And borne thy image with me o'er the sea, 
Thy soft voice in my soul!—-Speak!—Oh! yet live for me” 


She Jook’d up wildly; there were anxious eyes 
Waiting that look—sad eyes of troubled thought, 
Alvar’s—Theresa’s!—Did her childhood rise, 
With all its pure and home-affections fraught, 
In the brief glance?—-She clasp’d her hands—the strife 
Of love, faith, fear, and that vain dreamof life, 
Within her woman’s breast so deeply wrought, 
It seem’d as if'a reed so light and weak 

Must, in the rending storm not quiver only—break! 


And thus it was—the young cheek flush’d and faded, 
As the swift blood in currents came and went, 
And hues of death the marble brow o’ershaded, 
And the sunk eye a watery lustre sent 
Through its white fluttering lids, ‘Then tremblings pass’d 
O’er the frail form, that shook it, as the blast 
Shakes the sere leaf, until the spirit rent 
Its way to peace---the fearful way uoknown--- 
Pale in Jove’s arms she lay---she’---what had lov’d was gone' 


Iz there any thing surpassing these extracts in the 
whole history of poetry. Their touching tonderness, 
moral energy of thought, beautiful cclouring, and 
high-toned sentiment, convey a most admirable idea 
of the mind that embodied them. Some of the psssa- 
ges descriptive of American forest scenery are like- 
wise brilliantly fine, especially when we recollect the 
writer has never witnessed the scenes she so truly 
pictures. The second portion of this production can- 
not be perused without exciting all our sympathies 
for the misfortunes of the exile. His visit to his fa- 
ther’s house disguised—his interview with his bride, 
the gentle Leonor, her parting from the home of her 
childhood, their passage acrossthe seas, Leonor's 
sickness and death—the latter thus deliniated: — 


A fearful thing that love and death may dwell 

In the same world!—She faded on—and I— 

Blind to the last, there needed death to tell 

My trusting soul that she could fade to die! 

Yet, ere she parted, I had mark’d a change 

—But it breathed hope—’twas beautiful, though strange: 
. Something of gladness in the melody 

Of her low voice, and in her words a flight 
Of airy thought—alas! too perilously bright! 


. And aclear sparkle in her glance, yet wild, 
And quick, and eager, like the flasning gaze 
Of some all wondering and awakening child, 
That first the glories of the earth surveys. 
—How could it thus deceive me?—she had worn 
Around her, like the dewy mists of morn, 
A pensive tenderness through happiest days, 
And a soft world of dreams had seem’d to lie 


Still in her dark, and deep, and spiritual eye. 
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‘the stage the character itself; transposed into the situation, ex- 


And I could hope in that strange fire!—she died, 
She died with all its lustre on her mien! 
—The day was melting from the waters wide, 
And through its long bright hours her thoughts had been, 
Tt seem’d, with restless and unwonted yearning, 
To Spain’s blue skies and dark sierras turning; 
For her fond words were all of vintage-scene, 
And flowering myrtle, and sweet citron’s breath— 
—Oh! with what vivid hues life comes back oft on death! 


And from her lips the mountain-songs of old, 
In wild faint snatches, fitfully had sprung; 
Songs of the orange bower, the Moorish hold, 
The “Rito verde,” on her soul that hung, 
And thence flow’d forth.—But now the sun was low, 
And watching by my side its last red glow, 
That ever stills the heart, once more she sun 
Her own soft “Ora, mater!”--and the sound 
Was even like love’s farewell—so mournfully profound. 


The boy had dropp’d to slumber at our feet;— 
—“And I have lull’d him to his smiling rest 
Once more!” she said:—I raised him——it was sweet, 
Yet sad, to see the perfect calm which bless’d 
His look that hour;—for now her voice grew weak; 
And on the flowery crimson of his cheek, 
With her waite lipsa long, long kiss she press’d, 
» Yet light, to wake him not.—Then sank her head 
Against my burstingyheart—What did I clasp?—-the dead! 


And then the awful task of depositingthe angel ob- 
ject of his earliest love in the remorseless sea——the 
agonies of that moment of desolation—the first 
glimpse of the new world—and his wanderings there, 
altogether form one of the most delicious repasts for 
the lovers of nature and the muse, that has ever fal- 
len under our observation. We have now concluded 
these desultory notices of this lady’s poems for the 
present, and ‘Pel gratified in having contributed our 
mite towards the reputation she should enjoy as the 
first poetess in the world. 
Boston. A. 


THE CABINET. 


MADAME PASTA. 


The progress of Madame Pasta affordsa prominent instance 
of the effects of study and sedulous cultivation. On her first 
appearance at the King’s Theatre, in 1817, in company with 
Foder and Camporese, little was thought of ner talents, and, 
if not condemned, she was neglected, and suffered to depart 
at the end of the season without having received encourage- 
ment. On most performers this negative failure would have 
operated to extinguish the latent flame of genius and capabili- 
ty. Pasta withdrew, and retiring to Italy, devoted herself un- 
remittingly to the study of her science, and the improvement 
of her voice. Her genius is undoubtedly real, for she must 
have felt it; nothing but the full consciousness of what she 
might become, could have strengthened her to the endurance 
of the cold disregard with which her commencement had been 
encountered. 


Whilst in Italy, an English nobleman, who saw her there, 
said that her exertions were uoreroitting: ‘Other singers,’ 
were his words, ‘find themselves endowed with a voice, and 
leave every thing else to chance; this woman leaves nothing to 
chance, and her success is therefore certain.’ | 


After a lapse of four years thus employed, she suddenly re- 
appeared. aris was the scene of this, her second commence- 
ment, and the Parisians at once felt and acknowledged her 
worth; though it was “yng hardly to have been expected that 
her severe and inartificial representation would have found fa- 
vour in the eyes of a people so devoted to an arbitrary style of 
acting and expression. 

Nothing, indeed, can be more free from trick or affection 
than Pasta’s performance. There is no perceptible effort to 
resemble the character she plays; on the contrary, she enters 


cited by the hopes and the fears, breathing the life and the Spi- 
rit of the being she represents. 


The character of her voice is, as to compass, a mezzo sopra- 
no. Its present excellence is, in a great measure, owing to 
cultivation, its natural tone being far from perfect. On this 
account she is more peculiarly calculated to excel on the stage 
than in concert or private singing, where the splendour of her 
acting cannot be employed to agitate the soul. When onthe 
stage, a far inferior voice, combined with the same powers of 
action, of gesture, and of look, would ever be effective. 

The performance selected for her appearance was ‘Othello.’ 
Pasta of course, performed the part of Desdemona; and infe- 
rior as the author of the drama has made thatcharacter to the 
Desdemona of our associations, the manner in which she sus- 
tained it gave it a weight of effect that enchained the attention, 
and obtained the admiration of those who were the least par- 
tial to the opera. 

Her reputation was on this occasion, established, and she 
stood a reigning favourite on the stage which she had left with- 
out exciting a regret. The general audience was captivated 
bv the vigour and truth of her representation, and the musica! 


her chastened judgmént, the exercise of which prevented too 
much being done, and left her triumph to be accomplished 
without the aid of artifice or misplaced execution, 


judges found great cause of commendation in her science, and| 


THE LAMENT OF CAMEONS. 
By Mrs. Embury. 


“Oh when in boyhood’s happier scene, 
I pledged my love to thee; 
How very little did I ween 
My recompense would now have been 
So much of misery!” Cameons. 
My brow is wasted with its throbs of pain: 
My limbs have worn the exile’s heavy chain; 
And now, in weariness of heart, | come 
To seek my home— 
Alas! alas! what home is left me, save 
The marble stone that marks my Catharine’s grave? 


Amid the loneliness of banished years, 

When every hour was traced with bitter tears; 

When ’gainst itself my bosom learned to war; 
Thou wert the star 

That o’er my path of dreary darkness shone, 

My own sweet Catharine, and thou too art gone! 


Too well thy faith, my gentle one, was kept; 

The love, the perfect tenderness that slept 

Within thy bosom, on itself has preyed; 
Till thou wert laid 

Within the shelter of earth’s quiet breast, 

The sinless victim of alove unblest. 


Still thou did’st glory in that love, thy brow 

With deep affection’s brightest flush would glow; 

And though with bitter tears, when last we met, 
Thy cheek was wet; 

Yet thou did’st bear a spirit high and proud, 

And bid me suffer on with soul unbowed, 


Alas! I hoped thou would’st have heard my name 
Linked with the voice of song, the breath of fame; 
I fondly deemed that thou would’st yet behold 

My name enrolled 
Amid my country’s records, while my lyre 
Should wake within all hearts a patriot fire. 


But that is past—once | had wept and raved, 
Aud cursed the fate that, through such perils, saved 


Now reason seems 
Gifted with life to add new stings to pain; 
For frenzy rales my heart, but not my brain. 


Me to lament o’er early faded dreams; _ 


No outward sign such mortal wo may speak; 

No tears, my Catharine, stain my hollow cheek; 

For ah! thislanguid frame, this sinking heart 
Tell me we part 

But for.a season; soon my toil-worn soul 

Shall throw aside this weary life’s controul. 


Then shall death sanctify my lyre; and then 

Shall nations praise ‘him of the sword and pen;’ 

Then shall my grave become a pilgrim shrine; 
And then too thine, 

Thus hallowed by a poet’s love, shall be 

Sought when forgot are thy proud ancestry. 


MRS. HEMANS. 


Were it not entirely superfluous, we should like to express: 
in full, our opinion of this lady’s productions; but when there 
is an universal acknowledgment of her lofty imagination, of 
the depth and clearness of her thought, and of her surprising 
facility in embodying her conceptions, an acquiescence to the 
public voice is all that can be required of us, Her lighter ef- 
forts, those which have beex thrown off to comply with the so- 
licitations of Magazine Editors and manufacturers of Souve- 
nirs, are familiar to every reader. They are seized upon gree- 
dily by the proprietor of every newspaper, however obnoxious 
some of them may be to criticism—are read, and studied, and 
treasured up in the heart, as are the verses of no other man or 
woman now living. It is certainly true that Mrs. Hemans is 
the only writer whose words are upon the tongue of every rea- 
der, be he but the mere seeker out of ship news, or the search- 
er after advertisements of bales of cotton and quintals of cod- 
fish, But her character asa poet dues not depend upon those 
flashes of inspiration, the light of which is scattered so widely. 
It is in her larger poems, her laboured efforts, that her glory 
beams forth—that her masculine strength is developed. Frew. 
are indeed offerings meet for the acceptance of Apollo. In 
them she tells us of the high purposes of patriotic souls, of the 
— love and firmness of woman, of the agony of the bro- 

en heart, and the triumph of the proud one, even in death it- 
self. She accomplishes her purpose in every thing she attempts; 
not with the aid of artificial, unmeaning flourishes of language, 
but by her intimate acquaintance with the human mind ts 
secret workings she traces out, its darker meanings she trans- 
lates, its dimmest visions she interprets 

To the honor of the age which may justly boast o° its He- 
mans, we believe she could with safety say, that she has never 


written one line which, dying, she could wish to blot. 
Bryant. 


THE SON OF NAPOLEON. 
By P. M. Whetmore. 


«An article from Vienna mentions the arrival of thirty thou- 
sand troops, at the camp near Drey Kirschen, As they cefil- 
ed before the Emperor, the young Duke of Reichstadt, (who ap 

eared tor the first time in uniform) attracted great and uni- 
versal attention. Joy beamed in his countenance.” 


Son of the mighty conqueror! 
Thy course is well begun, 
Thy home should be the field of war, 
Where noble deeds are done. 
Thou hast a heritage of fame-— 
Then bear thy crest on high; 
And be the lustre of His name, 
The light that fires thine eye. 


Ay, smile! thy heart may well rejoice 
To mingle with the throng, 

That hear red battle’s earthquake voice, 
And peal the victor song: 

Then lead thy sweeping squadryuns forth, 
The van of carnage dare; 

More than thy dukedom’s wealth is worth 
One hour of danger there. 


The imperial bird again shall soar 
Its flight near glory’s sun; 

The banner of thy race once :nore, 
Shall float where fields are won: 
Then be thg flashing sabre drawn— 

The sword thy grasp befits; 
Another Jena yet shall dawn, 
Another Austerlitz! 


Speed, warrior-boy, in honour’s race, 
Nor shun the conflict’s wrath—— 

When history gives thy name a place, 
Let glory light thy pee: 

Still be the page of life unread, 
That speaks thy destiny; 

The muse may gather from the dead 


, Enough of prophecy! The Critic. 


PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 3, 1828. 


PREJUDICE. 

There is probably nothing that exercises such an influence 
upon the human mind as prejudice. Wesee it in all situations 
of life. The prejudice of education in religious matters is per- 
haps the most engrossing. The extent of bigotry to which it 
gives rise, is somewhat remarkable. We havea singular ex- 
ample of this when we see the extent to which religious per- 
secution was carried in the time of Elizabeth; and indeed we 
have ample illustration of the fact at the presentmoment, when 
we look upon the feuds that frequently arise among different 
sects, and view the strange antipathy which other denomina- 
tions manifest towards the doctrines of the Jews. With the 
exception of our own blest land, no where upon the habitable 
globe do the jews enjoy more privileges than at Constantino- 
ple, among the Turks. Knowing the hostility which the Tur- 
kish nation manifest towards Christian people in general, it is 
extremely remarkable that the Jews should find shelter, and be 
somewhat preserved from abasement in their most magnifi- 
centcity. If we mistake not there is a certain portion of Con- 
stantinople or its immediate vicinity appropriated to the spe- 
cial use of this forsaken people. Inthe town of Salonichi they 
have no less than thirty synagogues. Walsh observes in his 
travels, ‘‘In many towns of Germany the Jews are prohibited 
by law, from passing a single night within the walls, and this 
law is strictly enforced unless avoided by the payment of an 
exhorbitant tax.” Here is a mark of prejudice as iJliberal as 
it is disgraceful to a sensible people. Robbers and assassins 
could not be placed under a more degrading restriction, and 
shall the misfortune (if it can be called so) of birth and edu- 
cation opperate with such narrow-minded results upon the sen- 
ses of an industrious and intelligent nation! Some of the 
German superstitions are full of cuntracted opinion and child- 
ish absurdity, but it is certainly a more degrading characteris- 
tic, thus to enact Jaws in reference to a persecuted and harm- 
lessreligious sect. There are certain coincidences in the hab- 
its of the Turks and Jews, however, which may essentially 
contribute to the tolerant manner of the former in regard to 
the latter, “Their strict theism; their practice of circumcis- 
ion; their abhorrence of swines flesh; their language reading 
from right to left,” and many other traits do in a certain mea- 
sure, create among the two people a connecting link. Attmb- 
ute it to what course we may, there exists a prejudice in the 
minds of other denominations generally speaking, to hold the 


character af a Jew in very unexaltedestimation. But there 
are other prejudices or antipathies inherent to some of the hu- 
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man kind as ridiculous as they are unaccountable. That, for 
example, of an American General in reference to a cat—that 
of many sensible men referring to phlehotany—that of a cer- 
tain literary gentleman of this city, relevant to genius—that 
of a certain editorof the same place relevant to decency, and 
many other equally remarkable cases. 


A Subscriber worth having.--The following extract from 
a letter, dated Caswell, N. C, we transfer to our columns, as 
we are of opinion, that it contains sentiments worthy preserva- 
tion:— 


Mr. Editor, 
For the first time in my life 1 have been dunned for the 


amount of my subscription to aliterary Journal. But be assur- 
ed sir, that I am not like many newspaper patrons, who affect 
to be insulted by a “modest hint.” I believed the sum due you 
had been paid, and I thank you for reminding me that it has 
not. Enclosed you have double the amount applied for, which 
if I mistake not, will entitle meto your journal nntil the expi- 
ration of the fourth volume, Respectfully, 
A. S. R, 

Was there ever amore admirable note penned? We sin- 
cerely thank Miss RK. and hope her example may be frequently 
imitated. 


COMMUNICATION. 

Mr. Editor, 

[ observe in the papers of this city a proposition from Mr, 
Blake of the Walnut St. Theatre for a poem, to be recited on 
the re-opening of that establishment. Will you allow me to 
suggest to Mr. Blake or his “committee of literary Gentlemen,” 
the propriety of judging of the merits of the different com- 
munications received, by the character of the composition 
and not by the signature, as appears to have been the case ina 
recent instance. By-the-by there are many queer stories told 
respecting a certain prize poem of late date---among others that 
it was wholly rejected for a period---but upon consideration 
was finally adopted at the earnest solicitation of a gentleman, 
who was anxious for the literary credit of Philadelphia. It was 
likewise said to have been seen in the latitude of New York 
about the time of the decision on the poem for the New Bow- 
ery Theatre. On that occasion this protean performance bore 
a name much more familiar te.the Knickerbockers than PENN. 


_— 


M'Garvey the Murderer.—It is generally known that a 
wretch named M’Garvey murdered his wife last week under 
the most aggravated circumstances. The evidence, according 
to our view, is unparallelled as corroborating an act of most 
abhorrent atrocity. The deceased is represented to have been 
an harmless, and amiable woman. Her brutal husband, with- 
out the shadow of a cause, tied her by her hair to the bed-post 
and beat her to death with acart whip. Language can give 
but a faint idea of the deliberate, protracted and shocking 
process of this deed—-the poor woman’s groans, and the inhu- 
man man’s howls of exultation--tied down by her hair--think 
for a moment of a woman’s being literally cut to pieces!! 
Garvey was arraigned before Judge Gibson on the 27th ult. and 
tried. W.W. Haley and F.F. Hubbell, Esqrs. were his coun- 
sel, the proseeutor for the Commonwealth, T. M. Petitt, Esq. 
The public mind had been much excited previous to the con- 
clusion of the trial, and all whom we conversed with upon the 
subject, deemed it impossible from the tenor of the transac- 
tion, that the jury could return other than a verdict of murder 
in the first degree. The evidence wasso clear, and the cir- 
cumstances so abhorrent, that many would have exulted in the 
execution ofthe prisoner. When thécase was contrasted with 
that of Smith or Gross, it evidently accumulated fresh horrors, | 
and recollecting the fate of both these unfortunate men, that 
of M’Garvey appeared to hang upona slender thread. Con- 
trary to expectations, however, the jury on Friday ofternoon 
returned with the verdict of murder in the second degree, con- 
sequently the life of the prisoner is not forfeited. It is difficult 
for us to conceive, how the minds of intelligent individuals can 
be operated upon by idle notions of doubt and scruple, when 
every fact is made so palpable to the understanding, and it 
may with some reason be asked, who shall hereafter be con-4 
sidered as meriting death, when a wretch like thisis suffered 
to escape? 


LIGHTS AND SHADES OF ENGLISH LIFE. 
Two 18 mo. volumes of racy sketches, under the.above ti- 


tle, have just been issued from the pressof Messrs. Carey, Lea 
& Carey. They comprise upwards of fifty brief articles on va- 


New Monthly Magazine, One of the best among them we 
have transmitted to our first page. They are written with 
considerable effect, and some of them contain considerable hu- 
mour, and afford much amusement. The following extract 
from ‘My Aunt Martha’s Diary’ is a fair sample of an extreme- 
ly agreeable sketch:— 


‘“‘Dined at Colonel Hackett’s—an elegant party, and a very 
genteel dinner of eleven, and wine witha remove, and an ex- 
cellent dessert. Miss Lockhart (some people call her Miss 
Lack-Heart,) thought it was badly dressed and rather shabby, 
but I can’t say it struck me so. To be surethe lemon-pudding 
was shockingly smoked, the pheasant was roasted to rags, and 
the anchovy toast as salt as brine; but as to their filling the ta- 
ble with epergne, serving rabbit-currie instead ef chickens, 
and substituting clouted-cream for a nice trifle in theglass-dish, 
[ think nothing of it, for I never knew it otherwise at Oke- 
over-Hall. At all. events, it was’n’t for Miss L————— to 
make the observation, considering the kindness she has expe- 
rienced from the Colonel; who is certainly a very worthy man; 
and indeed it is a mark of a little mind in any body, to notice 
such insignificant matters. Considering he has been so long 
in India, it is very extraordinary that one never gets a good cur- 
rie at his house. I wonder when Mrs. H means to leave 
off her striped-gown: she wore it at the race-ball lasc year; be- 
sides stripes are out. Sir Hildebrand Harbottle asked me to 
drink champagne with him, Dr. Hippuff was called out at 
dinner-time, or rather just asit was over; they say he always 
contrives it about the time of the,dessert.—Mr. Bishop has not 
been. 

Saw Widow Waten’s cows feeding in Oke-over church-yard; 
—a scandalous proceeding! I would’n’t taste a drop of their 
milk upon any consideration! _Mem. to deal in future with 
Mrs. Carter, Some body said yesterday Sir Hildebrand was 
full of the milk of human kindness. It seems an odd expres- 
sion applied to a man, and one too, whose face isof a deep- 
claret colour from the quantity of wine he drinks. Dryden, 
indeed, has the phrase “‘milkiness of blood.’”> When Mr. Fox 
the apothecary so kindly offered to take me to the Colonel’sand 
bring me back in his one-horse carriage, I little thought he 
would call to day to borrow five and thirty pounds. The poor 
man has a large family and healthy neighbourhood to struggle 
with, so I let him have the money; but I wonder such people 
can think of marrying. J aever did, though it is well known 
[ had many opportunities. If Mr. Bishop has any chance I 
can assure him he is very much mistaken. 

Mrs. Joliffe called, andin the course of couversation, won- 
dered I did’n’t keep a carriage of some sort, on purpose to in- 
troduce the mention of her own new one, (as she called it)— 
though it has only been fresh painted. She knows very well 
that I always hire one when! want to use it, and | should there- 
fore possess no advantage in acarriage of my own, except that 
of having it when [ do not want. Shehoped I was’n’t billious: 
what could have put such a fancy in her head? However, I 
shall take a couple of Lady deCrespigny’s dinner-pills to-night, 
I dont like that Mrs. J 
I wonder.” 

We recommend this book to our readers. 


The Pleasures of Hope.---We have been told that Campbell 
was but nineteen years of age, when he produced this excellent 
poem. How true does this render the aphorism, “genius al- 
ways produces its best first, prudence last,” Never since the 
production of that exquisite performance has Campbell done 
any thing to advance his reputation. Shortly after the Pleas- 
ures of Hope was completed, its young author presented it for 
disposal to several of the London and Edinburgh booksellers. 
He left the poem with each of them for several days, and on 
his calling for an answer to his proposition of sale, invariably 
received constrained compliments on the performance and no 
offer for its purchase. Wearied and disappointed with anxiety 
and ill-success, he was about returning home 1esigned to cast 
his production in oblivion. Accident, however, introduced 
him to Doetor Anderson, a gentleman of high literary attain- 
ments and fine mind. Campbell referred to his composition 
and produced the manuscript for inspection. _The Doctor gave 
his attention to the work for several hours, and was highly de- 
lighted with its extraordinary beauties. He invited Campbell 
to his house, together they revised the poem, and Anderson 
madearrangements for its publication. From that time the 
fame of the young poet was established. — : 


The Irish Shield a literary journal devoted to Irish interests, 
the freedom of the press, liberal policies &c, will hereafter ap- 
pear in a handsome octavo form under the title of the «*Frish 
Shield & Milesian Magazine,” and be issued monthly at the 
rate of $3, 50 per annum. The work will continue to be con- 


rious pleasing subjects, and were Originally published in the 


ducted by George Pepper Esq. author of ‘Ireland Redeemed’ 


. What's become of Mr. Bishop, } 


the new piece entitled ‘Kathleen O'Neill’ and several other pro- 
ductions of intrinsic merit. We believe there is no monthly 
journal published in the country devoted to the cause of Erin, 
and at this particular crisis when the whole civilized world is 
in excitement at the history and wrongs of that free-hearted 
people, nothing could be more opportune than the contempla- 
ted periodical. If Ireland had never produced another genius 
than Oliver Goldsmith, the single name of this most benevolent 
of the immortalized, would be sufficient to kindle up sympathy 
in the bosoms of all philanthropists, but on the contrary what 
a blazing constellation has Ireland produced? Look at the his- 
tory of Great Britain and you will find that the greatest orna- 
ments of the kingdom have sprung from one of the four stout 
provinces that lay on the “wrong side” (according to the Lon- 
don cant) of the English channel, We are wel! aware that 
most of the specimens of Irish emigrants which we have here 
are discreditable to the general character of the country, but 
there are many honourable exceptions, and when an Irish gen- 
tleman is met with, one who enjoyed that character in his na- 
tive land, he is as remarkable for the urbanity of his manners 


and the intelligence of his conversation as he is for the gene- 
rosity of his heart. 


THEATRICAL. 


Arch Street Theatre.—Pizarro was repeated on monday night 
toa full but nota fashionable house. Wallack was in excellent 
spints and looked extremely well. The limb that was broken 
somewhat impairs the former symmetry of his figure. He 
performed Rolla with great effect. The last scene with his 
fruitless attempt to kiss Alonzo's child, and his communings 
te tem with the unfortunate Cora were essentially fine. 
Wood as Pizarro enacted the part with uncommon spirit.-- 
Mrs. Wood’s Theresa was energetic and impassioned, fully il- 
lustrating that they who deeply love, hate with equal intensity. 
Mrs. Blake’s Cora was a successful performance. This lady 
seldom fails to play with the utmost propriety and discrimina- 
tion. Mr. Flynn as Alonzo made several excellent hits, and 
Mr. Duffy as the king performed better than we ever recollect 
to have seen him before. It will be seen therefore, that the 
piece was well sustained throughout, the excellent acting of 
Wallack appearing to elicit the best exertions of the other per- 
formers, even down to the ‘supefnumeraries,’ Marmion” 
was brought out last evening in a superior manner. To-night 
Mr. Wood takes his benefit. It is perhaps, unnecessary to re- 
mind our readers of the valuable ¢lains this gentleman has 
upon a liberal public. Beside his sterling merits as an actor, 
no individual attached tothe drama is of more gentlemanly de- 
portment in private life than Mr. Wood. The entertainments 
announced are of the choicest kind. Mrs. Wood will sustain a 
popular but difficult part, and the services of Mr. Wallack will 
be brought in requisition, 

Chesnut St. Theatre.—It is the office of the newspapers and 
play bills to announce each drama and afterpiece which are to 
be represented; therefore, in the remarks which it will be our 
duty to make, we shall confine our observations to no peculiar 
tragedy or particular evening; a few criticisms, when merited, 
will be bestowed upon the several performers—and, as we are 
impartial, we hope to be just. 


The reputation which the public have been accustomed to 
award to Mr. Maywood, so far from having been merited du- 
ring his present engagement, has not even been sustained.— 
Some extenuation of our disappointment and his indifference, 
—not inability we hope, may be found in “the arly account 
of empty boxes,” which have often echoed to his mast impas- 
sioned Scotticisms. He personates the undisciplined and ro- 
mantic Gael better, far better than the refined and cruel Sas- 
senach; he far more excels in comic than in tragic portraitures; 
his pronunciation of the Scotch is perhaps unequalled, but his 
English, even its most energetic and idiomatic expressions, 
seems like an exile on the banks of Tweed. Many parts of 
Mr .Maywood’s Rob Roy attracted deserved applause; but his 
Carwin was feebly sustained,and his Pescara,though often burs- 
ting out with terrible effect, was generally unequal to South- 
well’s Moorish Prince. This latter isa young man unques- 
tionably of strong histrionic genius. Could he subdue his pro- 
pensity to rant, chasten his extravagances, and conquer the 
abominable trickery of the stage—such as shaking the head un 
all occasions, dropping the lower jaw, lifting the extended 
arms, etc. etc. he would very soon attain an enviable rank ;- 
his profession, and a superiority over his tow much stud:e: 
master, the artificial and measured Macready. : 

Miss Placide, during a brief engagement, which is now aout 
to terminate, has deeply impressed the theatrical public with . 
sense of her various powers. More graceful, vet not less sirt- 
ed in truth of conception and energy of performance th). 
Miss Emery, she melts by the depth of her pathos, and rouse. 
by the strength of herindignation. We have seldom witnesso¢ 
a more noble and better sustained personation than her Figrip- 
da. The public will part with Miss Placide with respect anc 
regret. 

= 


CORRESPONDENTS. 
“The Rash Boy” an interesting tale by Miss Winchester ia 
ournext. “LinestoC * * shall appear. Favours 


of correspondents received the past week shall be attended to 
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THE ESSAYIST. 


(For the Philadelphia Album.) 
SUSPENSE. 


Never, if it can possibly be avoided, keep any one 
in suspense, with regard to circumstances of impor- 
tance. It is one of the keenest tortures you can in- 
flict. How many anxious, how many painful and 
embittered moments might be spared, and even ca- 
lamities avoided, by a little timely attention. Oh! 
who that is possessed of sensibility, and acquainted 
with the sensations of an anxious mind, waiting in 
breathless expectation, each succeeding moment, 
some ardently desired completion of its hopes, or ag- 
onizing confirmation of its fears, would not rather 
endure the severest bodily pain, than the anguish of 
protracted suspense? ‘There are in life real calami- 
ties enough, and uncertainties that are absolutely un- 
avoidable. 

The mind should Ve kept calm and composed as 
possible, in order to render us capable of performin 
our necessary avocations. It is therefore the duty 
of all to use every exertion to avoid throwing the 
mind of another into a state of distress and confu- 
sion,——and yet, among the dearest friends, how often 
isit done. Without an intention to wound, how of- 
ten does even an affectionate child. cause the great- 
est distress to an anxious parent, by negligence in 
giving information of his or her welfare. And 
the same with friends of as dear atie. Iam not 
alone in having often exclaimed (when my mind has 
been wrought up, by disappointed expectation, to 
the highest pitch of pain) ‘Ah, surely, surely, even 
the most dreadful certainty could not be worse than 
this agonizing suspense.’ 

Augustus, an amiable youth, lad been united about 
a twelve-month, to Louisa, the lovely object of his 
choice. They were tenderly attached from childhood, 
and her extreme sensibility rendered the one she loved 
almost an object of idolatry. The constitution of 
—? was as delicate as her feelings were suscep- 
tible. 

Business called Augustus from their residence to a 
large commercial city.x—The health of Louisa, at 
the time of parting, was peculiarly delicate;—and 
while she, in vain, endeavoured to suppress the star- 
ting tear, she whispered in his ear ‘Do, Augustus, 
hasten yourreturn.” He promised he would, and 
added “on such a day, Louisa, expect me or aletter.’ 
The place of his destination was at the time sickly, 


and it was not, until receiving repeated assurances, 
that Louisa could calm her anxiety. 


Augustus departed.—The day arrived for his re- 
tura.—Louisa had been, for two or three days pre- 
vious, suffering from slight indisposition. With much 
eagerness she awaited the time that was to bring 
Augustus, but he came not. ‘I shall at least have a 
Jine from him.” said Louisa, and looked forward with 
trembling anxiety. Four days passed tediously away, 
and no intelligence arrived. Louisa slept not at night, 
she rested not during the day—she listened to every 
sound—at every new footstep her heart throbbed al- 
most to suffocation. Fiope was excited to its most 
trembling eagerness, and as often died away in des- 
pondency. Keenly felt she the truth of the pious 
man's exclamation /Hope deferred, maketh the heart 
sick.’ / Louisa felt with each succeeding disappoint- 
; ~rentt’e deathly faintness stealing over her. In vain 
she summoned reason to her aid—her frame was very 
weak. and this powerful excitement was too much. 
Confident affection oftea exclaimedé—Nothing but 
dangerous illness would prevent Augustus from wri- 
tng. His business required him to visit various pla- 
ces, and she knew not how to direct an immediate 
inquiry. 

Louisa’s anxiety increased every hour, and on the 
sixth day her eager expectations and hopes had giv- 
en way to the most painful apprehensions. A paés- 
ing acquaintance called in, who had just returned 
from the same city, but knew not that Augustus was 
there. He related a melancholy occurrence respec- 
ting @ young gentleman who had gone there on bu- 

siness, having incautiously where there was 
a caseof the yellow fever, with which he was seized 


in the course of a few hours, and died on the third 
day. 

Oh God! ‘tis Augustus!’ burst, in a piercing cry, 
from her lips. She fell senseless on the floor. The 
usual restoratives were immediately applied, but in 
vain—her spirit had fled! 

Before the fitst burst of grief had subsided, Au- 

ustus entered the house. e met with no one, for 
all had collected in the melancholy room—and the 
first sight that presented itself to the heart-broken 
Augustus, was the lifeless body of his beloved wife, 
and his weeping friends. 


Business had detained Augustus, and as he still ex- 


pected on each day to set out for home on the follow- || Pe 


ing: he thought it unnecessary to write. Fatal ne- 
glect! How much anguish might be spared by a lit- 
tle timely attention—by employing a few minutes in 
the truly charitable act of relieving the horrors of 


suspense. 
ELLA. 


LITERATURE, 
DRAMATIC WRITING. 

What is the reason that American writers, some 
of whom have arisen to so proud a height in other 
walks of literature, in descriptive, elegiac, satiric 
and didactive poetry, have none of them yet met with 
decided and permanent success in the field of dram- 
atic letters? Numerous attempts have been made; 


‘but we cannot call to mind a ~_— one, that has en- 


joyed more than a temporary and equivocal popular- 
ity. The uncandid plaudits of friends, whose optics 
sometimes are unable to discern faults, though huge 
as high Olympus; and the partial approbation of cri- 
tics, swayed from the upright rigour of truth by the 
influence of extrinsic circumstances, have, in a few 
instances, been the means of giving what is called a 
run to unworthy productions; but the voice of unbi- 
assed judgment, though it may be drowned for a while 
will at last be heard; and this has invariably, after a 
brief reign, expelled the usurpers from the stage.— 
There are a few nondescript polylogues (if we may 
be excused for coining a word when speaking of ef- 
fusions, whiclt, like the deeds of the witches in Mac- 
beth, are acts without a name) that still, on occasions 
of patriotic celebrations, are brought forward for the 
edification of the excited rabble, and which, being 
plentifully sprinkled with sounding phrases about 
Washington, liberty, and glory, are generally recei- 
ved with obstreperous applause. But real merit in 
this class of writings is as scarce, as the odd and glit- 
tering mixtures of republican metaphors are abund- 
ant; and the approbation bestowed upon them is, in 
consequence of the detached sentiments, and not for 
artful construction of fable, beauty or ,force of lan- 


guage; and accurate exposition of human conduct 
and character. 


The stage, under proper regulations and supervi- 
sion, is the most—or, at all events, one of the most, 
powerful means that can be made use of for the dis- 
semination of correct principles of taste, for the in- 
culcation of heroism and virtue, and a fixed detesta- 
tion of vice. When genius creates, and wisdom re- 
vises, and eloquence pronounces, and painting adorns, 
and music accompanies, the productions there exhi- 
bited, the heart of the spectator ‘must be callous in- 
deed, if it thrill not in responsive acknowledgment 
of the potency of the combination. It is then that 
“illusion’s perfect triumpb comes,” and the mind is 
vanished by the united power of precept and exam- 
ple. ‘The dead are evoked from their graves, not to 
teach, but dive the lessons of the sage, and the sen- 
timents which they utter receive a forceful commen- 
tary from their actions. As an instrument for the 
formatian of national character, the stage might be 
made to work a very important influence on society; 
and with those who view the subject in a proper light, 
the deficiency of our dramatic literature is consider- 
ed a matter of serious regret. 

The materials for a national tragic drama amongst 
us are not very abundant. The heroic achievements 
of our fathers, during the dark hours of the revolu- 
tionary struggle—that starless moral night, the hor- 
rors of which tried men’s souls—are still too recent 


to be moulded ‘to the purposes of the tragic. The 
mind would turn with disgust from any portion of 
fiction, intermingled with scenes, with every feature 
of which, all are familiar; and the unities necessary 
for scenic effect could not be preserved, without, in 
some instances, a slight, and in others, a material de- 
parture from historic truth. The wars of the early 
settlers, with the fierce and unrelenting savages, are 
not liable to the same objection; and in reading the 
accounts of these, one would naturally suppose that 
characters, situations, and incidents, might be drawn 
from them, which, woven into tragedy, could not fail 
to delight an audience. At all events, it is to be ho- 
d that some of those who have given such indubi- 
table proofs of poetic genius in lyric compositions, may 
attempt a loftier strain, animated by the praise-wor- 
thy desire of ae in @ proper light, the pecu- 
liarities of our national character, of warming the 
public breast with the ennobling sentiment of nation- 
al love, and kindling a laudable pride on account of 
our national glory. 


T’o the muse of comedy more abundant materials 
lie open. The kind of incidents proper for this branch 
of the drama are of every day occurrence; and we 
wonder that no vigorous writer has noc hitherto sei- 
zed hold of some of them, for the purpose of intro- 
ducing to an American audience portraits of them- 
selves, in which their peculiarities, both commenda- 
ble and blameworthy, both of an exalted character, 
and ludicrous, should be happily hit off. For the life 
of us we cannot see why New- York,or Philadelphia, 
or Boston, or Charleston, or any other of our nume- 
rous cities, would not be as good a location for the 
fable of a comedy, as London; why an American 
gentleman would not make as good a hero as an En- 
glishman; why one of our dandies might not be brought 
in as his foil; why the distinct and strongly marked 
stateisms (to make another word) might not be plac- 
ed in amusing contrast; why our pretty city belles 
would not be good heroines, and Jastly, why our law- 
yers (for there must generally be one of that class to 
make up the dramatis persone) could not supply as 
facetious knaves, as transatlantic writers have found 
or feigned in London. 


Perhaps the apparent dearth of dramatic talent 
among American authors may rather result from a 
want of proper and sufficient encouragement, than 
from any real deficiency of ability. He who only 
glances at the subject can hardly believe, that of all 
the attempts by native writers, in this department of 
literature, not one was meritorious; and should he 
have curiosity enough to enter into an examination, 
he will be convinced that such is not the case. For 
ourself, we have perused several productions, which, 
after lingering a few nights before thin houses, that 
damned with faint praise, were soon crowded from 
the stage, by pieces of less genuine merit, but more 
pleasing—(why? because they had received the stamp 
of a London audience, and, of course, must be cur- 
rent gold!) we say we have perused several of these, 
and do not hesitate to pronounce them, in most re- 
spects, far superior to half the successful trash that 
is every season imported from abroad. The truth is 
the reason why an American is forced to blush when 
he speaks of American ‘dramatic literature, may be 
found in the clogs and hindrances which American 
prejudice has thrown in the dramatic author's path. 
We are distrustful of our own judgment, and afraid 
to condemn or applaud, when not directed in our de- 
cision, by the previous decision of English critics.— 
It is but a very short time since we released ourselves 
from British leading-strings, in relation to the other 
walks of letters, compelled to do so by the genius of 
an Irving, a‘Cooper, a Bryant, a Halleck, and the like; 

nd until some great dramatic writer shall rise 
amongst us, to tell pale-hearted fear it lies, to force 
us to depend upon ourselves, and judge for ourselves, 
to draw, by the magic power of his genius, the tri- 
bute of applause from our hearts, while they trem- 
ble at their own temerity—till then (and there has 
hitherto been but one Shakspeare) we shall be afraid 
to encourage native dramatic bards as they ought to 
be encouraged, andshall be obliged to depend on Eng- 
land for our plays, as, till very recently, we did for 
our players and managers. 


Leggett's Critic. 
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KEEP OUT OF THE KITCHEN. 
“Where ignorance is bliss, 
"Tis folly to be wise."—Gray. 

“You are too inquisitive.”—Paul Pry. 

“Curiosity caused the expulsion of our first parents from 
Paradise,” —Somebody else. 

In our college-days, we once strolled into the kitch- 
en of the great hall, being “naturally curious” to 
Jearn how cooking was managed ona scale so exten- 
sive as tomeet the wants of some two hundred stu- 
dents. It was a quarter of an hour before breakfast, 
and an enormous kettle, filled with coffee (as it was 
denominated,) hung gloomily over the fire. As its 
contents boiled and bubbled, we observed ever and 
anon some dark substance, evidently too large to be 
a grain of coffee, rising to the surface, and instantly 
ducking down, as if its deeds were evil. What was 
it? Of that very same liquid in fifteen minutes we 
were to partake; we were to pursuade our palate 
that it was bona fide coffee, despite of all insinuations 
that it was made of poplar leaves and damaged rye. 
What could that mysterious black substance be?— 
Was it a sturgeon, or a negroe’s head, or a stick of 
wood, or astove-pipe? The question was one of 
great personal interest—-curiosity took the alarm--our 
evil star had provided a cane—we plunged it in the 
boiling ocean before us, and raised to the fair light of 
the laughing morn, an oLp Heavens! what a 
discovery——even now we tremble at the horrid recol- 
jection. 


In afew minutes we were in the breakfast hall, 
carrying the hat on.the cane’s point.. There were 
our class-mates masticating, with all their might, the 
toughest bread in Christendom, and pouring down 
their devoted throats, cup after cup of that infernal 
beverage. [Reader, permitus to become J for a few 
minutes. We sounds so outlandish in a dialogue.] 
I took my place next to my friend Frank Stanly. 

‘Frank, what are you drinking?” 

“Coffee.” 

‘*Will you take your oath of thai?” 

‘*What the deuce do you mean?” 

‘“‘T have been in the kitchen—I haye made a terri- 
ble discovery—put down that cup for mercy’s sake!” 

(Here the whole table caught the alarm—*speak 
out, speak out,” resounded on all sides. ] 

“Fellow-Juniors, you fondly imagine that you have 
been drinking coffee—no such thing—you have been 
drinking Hat-soup——here is the hat itself—(holdin 
up the still reeking and horrid mass, which had been 
boiled into a polygon)—five minutes ago I fished this 
out of the coffee-kettle!” : 

That same Junior Class was composed of as many 
reckless dare-devils as were ever congregated under 
one roof—they cared nothing for thunder-claps, or 
stages in the process of being capcized--they had 
once set at defiance all the militia of county; 
but this discovery was too much for them—every one 
was appalled, and they all left the room muttering 
execrations. That night the cook was tarred and 
feathered, and rode on a rail, and the keeper of the 
hall was burnt in effigy, I never took another cup 
of college-coffee. 


The story has its.moral. Curiosity, which kicked 
Eve out of Eden, and sent Doctor Faustus to Old 
Nicholas (familiarly and endearingly called Old Nick) 
is as fatal to the physical as it is to the intellectual 
appetite. The tree of knowledge is not the tree of 
life—and if we gather the fruit of the former, we lose 
our relish for that of the latter. Reader if you are 
inclined to pinquitude—if you live in an after-dinner 
dread of apoplexy—in three weeks you will be as thin 
‘as Cassius, without his “hungry look.” But if you 
wish to enjoy the good things of life, seek not to be 
too wise, andabove allthings Keep out of the kitch- 
en! | 

So with the Stage. The time was when we hung 
with breathless interest on the mimic scene. But, 
one fatal night,’ we went behind the scenes. We 
took a glass of wine with Virginius, cracked a joke 
with Appius Claudius, and made our best bow to Vir- 
ginia, just after the old man had killed her in the 
market. The charm. was broken—the golden chain 
of imagination was severed—it has never been re: 


united. 


& || which by our standard are ranked with the half civi- 


|in every soul, that is not sunk begeath the sphere it 


)state of eternal bloomto which they have passed. 


{f FLOWERS ON GRAVES. \ 
Nothing can be more gratifying to some of the bes 
feelings of human nature, than that amiable, yet at- 
most absolete custom of adorning with flowers the 
graves of those we loved. The practice once pre- 
vailed among many of the most celebrated nations of 
the ancient world. The Medes bequeathed it to the 
Persians, from whom the Greeks adopted it, and Py- 
thagoras introduced itinto Italy. Many of those im- 
mortal worthies whose names have descended to us 
through classic channels, have had their memory dig- 
nified by the record, that their surviving friends deem- 
ed them worthy of this token of their love. The urn 
containing the ashes of Philipcemen was covered with 
chaplets of flowers. We learn, also, that the grave 
of Sophocles was embellished with roses and ivy, if 
the epitaph, written by Simonides, deserves that con- 
struction;——a metrical translation by some one un- 
known, we offer— 

«Wind gentle evergreeen, to form a shade 

Around the tomb where Sophocles is laid, 

Sweet ivy, wind thy boughs, and intertwine 

With blushing roses and the clustering vine, 


Thus will thy lasting leaves, with beauty hung, 
Prove grateful emblems of the joys he sung.” 


Ivy and flowrets were also painted at the grave of 
Anacreon. The tombs of Hafiz and Sadi, the Sadi, 
the great poets of Persia, are honoured by their sur- 
vivors with every token of gratitude. The former 
stands under the cypress which he planted with his 
own hand. Sadi is buried ina building, erected in 
the heart of a mountainous amphitheatre, surround- 
ed with perpetual verdure and fertility... Ninus of 
Babylon was buried under a white mulberry tree. 
Klopstock, one of the first German poets, has a monu- 
ment, over which shadows a lime tree. Flowers were 
formerly spread over his grave. 

_ A£neas is beautifully represented as sprinkling his 
father’s grave with flowers. Andromache is describ- 
ed raising green altars to the memory of Hector.— 
Grateful as the tribute of affection seems to be, there 
are few, even among those modern nations which lay 
the strongest claim to refinement, who have not let 
this pathetic rite go to oblivion with many other of 
those customs which are too innocent and full of ten- 
dervess for modern taste. In some of the roman- 
tic regions of Switzerlandand Wales it is yet preva- 
lent. In China, in Java, inthe Crimea, in the coun- 
try of the Moors, and among many of those nations 


ized portionsof the globe, this monument of refine- 
ment still stands a living rebuke to enlightened pride. 

This is no theme for the licentious to deride; it has 
a real divinity in its lessons, which will find a response 


was created for. Many are the eulogies on the life 
and labours of the departed great; but when we visit 
their tombs, no flowers are there; no emblems of that 


We find the dust where their ashes rest shaded with 
the meanest weeds, trampled by the most degraded 
animals; and if any memorial of affection isto be 
found, it isonly the cold stone; fitter for any thing 
else than the type of what wasonce warm with friend- 
ship, and beautiful with smiles. 


MY SCRAP-BOOK. 


INDEPENDENCE OF SPIRIT- 

A carter, atone of the ports in Scotland, had the 
misfortune to back his horse and cart over the pier 
into the river. The horse was drowned, and the 
cart broken. When the merchants of the town heard 
of the accident, they kindly resolved to assist the 
poor man to obtain another horse and cart, because 
he had always been very steady and industrious. 
But, lo! when they told him that they were about to 
raise a subscription for him, the honest man scratch- 
ed his head and said, “‘Na, na, gentlemen, I’m muckle 
obleeged to ye for your gude will, but I canna con- 
sent to be beggit for yet. 
cairt are na broken, nor a bit the waur, and the sheen 
pebaee) of the beast are a’ four as gude as new; an’ 
T’ve just ta’en aff his hide, an’ selled it'in a gude mar- 
ket, and sae wi’ the siller for it, and a little I laid by} 


Ye see, the wheels of the ||. 


for a rainy day; I'll just try to do for mysel’ aince || 


mair. But I am as muckle obleeged to ye, as if I 


could tak yersiller. Its no pride, ye see, but just I 


dinna like ony thing i’ the shape of alms.” 


SONNET. 


Sweet days of infancy! ye hold a spell 
_ Within the breast of deep and thrilling power; 
The heart, world seared, turns oft in manhood’s hour 
To gaze in sadness on ye; ah! how well 
Does hoarding memory treasure up your joys--- 
The pageant shades that crowd life’s after dream! 
That happy home, near’by the rippling stream, 
Which made sweet music with its gurgling noise--- 
The soft green bank, where niodntide hours were sported; 
The buoyant spirit, scarce subdued in school--- 
_ The shout of glee when ceased the pedant’s rule--- 
The bark, whose paper shall the zephyr courted: 
Ah! innocent delights of childhood’s hours! 
To the sad heart ye come, like fragrancy from flowers. 


ITALIAN PROVERBS. 


He who serves God hath the best master in the world. 
Where God is, there is nothing wanting. No man 
is grater in truth than he is in God’s esteem. He 
hath a good judgment who doth not rely on his own. 


-|| Wealth is not his who gets it, but his who enjoys it. 


He who converses with nobody, is either a brute or 
anangel. Go not over the water where you can not 
see the bottom. He who lives disorderly one year, 
doth rot enjoy himself for five years after. Friend- 
ships are cheap, when they are to be bought with 
pulling off your hat. Speak well of your friends, 
of your enemy neither well nor ill. The friendship 
of a great man isa lion at the next door. The mon- 
ody you refuse will never do you good. <A beggar’s 
wallet is a mile to the bottom. 


THE LONELY HEART. 


l had a father—he is dead!-- 

A mother—she no mote is mine!— 
A sister—on her grave | tread!— 

And brothers—they in death recline!--- 
1 had a friend---he rent the tiel--- 

I had a loved one---ruthlese fate!--- 
What is she now? And whatam I? 

Oh God! this heart is desolate! 


EGOTISM. 


Of all the follies which men are apt to fall into, to 
the disturbance of others,and lessening of themselves 
there is none more iptolerable than continual egotism 
and perpetual inclination to self panegyric. The 
mention of this weakness is sufficient to expose it; 
since I think no man wasever possessed of so warm 
an affection for his own person, as deliberately to 
assert, that it, and its concerns, are proper topics to 
entertain company. Yet there are many, who, thro’ 
want of attention, fall into this vein,as soon as the 
conversation begins to acquire life; they lay hold of 
every opportunity of introducing themselves, of de- 
scribing themselves, and if people are so dull as not 
to take the hint, of commending themselves; nay. 
what is more surprising than all this, they are amazed 
at the coldness of their auditors; forgetting that the 
same passion inspires almost every body; and that 
there is scarce a man in the room who has not a bet- 
ter opinion of himself than of any body else. 


THE RECAL. 


Forgive the wild, ungoverned burst — 
Of frantic Tove, so ill requited, 

That raved, its hopes too fondly nursed 
For years, thus in a moment blighted! 

Not from my heart the accents fell 
Which flung a stern adieu forever; 

This heart could never bid farewell, 
My blue-eyed maid,—oh never, never! 


I met thee with a sullen eloud-- 
It fled before a ray of kindness; 
And I forgot my anger proud, — 
Enslaved again in passion’s blindness; 
Though love may linger far away, 
An exile from thy heart forever—_ 
Can imine rebel against his sway? 
My blue-eyed maid,—oh never, never! 
LIFE. 
Oh, what were life’s dull, transient hour, 
Without its sunshine and its shower--- - 
Its day of gloom, and doubt’s dark dream— 


And hope’s succeeding, brightening beam? 
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‘For the Philadelphia Album. } 
MORNING. 
By Richard Emmons, M. D. 
How sweet to wake in summer’s morn--- 
Soon as appearing day is born, 
And loose array’d with reekless care 
Ramble aad drink the crystal air--- 
While cherubs ope the golden doors, 
Through which, th’ impouring light restores 
The slumbering world to life and bliss, 
And all is free as happiness— 
When blushing radiance from afar 
Comes dancing forth with morning star. 
The twilight just begins to show 
Softening the shades where cascades fiow, 
Th’ inferior stars have siirunk away 
Before the herald beams of day— 
But yet full many an holy one, 
In beauty like an infant sun, 
Shines like a gem in emerald set, 
On heaven’s cerulean parapet, 
The moon beneath a star appears 
Above the mountain bath’d in tears, 
Such as bright angels weep wher they 
To heaven, a rescu’d soul, convey: 
She looks a bow of silver bent 
To decorate the firmament. 
The streams, the mirrors of the sky 


_ Reffect the heavenly imagery. 


The scenery round; how sofi, how still!— 

Emotions pute as worship fill 

The expansive soul;—th’ adoring eye 

Seems wrapt to view the Deity. 

And hard---how hard to keep suppress’d 

The thoughts sublime that crowd the breast— 
So full the heart, the tongue would fain 
Make glad with anthem-songs the plain. 

Hearken! the voice of chanticleer, 

Has thrice proclaim’d the morning near. 
The birds are twitering in the grove, 
Each whispering each the pledge of love, 
They shake their plumes-+too long at rest--- 
On the same ash they built their nest; 
The tender bough with cluster’d leaves, 
A motion tremulous receives— 

The dew disturb’d on every stem, 

In falling, shows a precious gem, 
Resembling that in beauty’s eye, 

Wher love returns its soft reply. 

There is a sweetness in the air, 
With which, no incense can compare, 
Save that which angels offer’d forth, 
When first revolv’d the new-born earth-- 
Age breathes it—and is young again, 
And wan disease forgets its pain! 

The east is all a flame of gold! 
The moon, within a gorgeous fold 
Of burnish’d cloud, has pass’d from view, 
And all the train of stars withdrew. 

How sweet the red-breast, linnet, sing’ 
With mocking-birds the woodlands ring, 
The joyous hills the strains prolong, 
While the pure heavens seem’d rapt with song. _. 

The bees are upat blush of morn . 
To gather honey from the thorn— 

From vi'lets sprinkled o'er the fields— 
From every herb the valley yields: -__ 

And humming-birds iv orchard bowers, 

With sugar kiss salutes the flowers— 


Sips the aromal dew from this, 
Aud then, like hope on wings of bliss, 
Glides to another opening bloom, 
But never tires with wearied plume, 
_ As though the flower would stain its breast, 


lf on its petals it should rest. 

The village smoke is seen to rise 
With easy curl toward the skies— 
Others in quick succession show, 
Resembling waves in gentle flow. 

They move unbroken in their height, 
Until they meet th’ advancing light, 
Which, mingling with the columns, brown, 
Adorrs them with a golden crown-- 

And then they break--are seen no more, 
Like beauty when its charms are o’er. 

The vales are half with mist conceal'd 
From dew of sweetest flowers exhal’d, 
It liangs in equal poise between 
The forest and the meadow green, 

The tallest trees are tipp’d with light, 
While all below is vail’d from sight 
By silver spray—which, like a wreath, 
Embraces soft their trunks beneath. 
Mix’d are the hills and mist so rare, 
It seems though loveliest nature there, 
Had with nice art contriv’d to show 
A spot of heaven on earth below. 
f Now glows the sun the type of Him, 
Who wears creation’s diadem. 

Forth is the active day begun, 
As different inclinations run: 
The hammer jars—the trowel rings— 
Swift o’er his course the post-boy wings— 
The echo of the anvil sounds-— 
The waggon down the rough path bounds-- 
The buckets loosen’d from the curb, 
The waters of the well disturb-- 
The fountains rising at the call, 
With sudden gush in cascade fall-- 
The cowherd’s whistle echoing far— 
The clattering of the falling bar— 
The loose-rob’d urchin’s laugh and cry, 
Wrangling and pleas’d and know not why, 
Allin wild concert fill the air, 
And show that busy man is there. 

This scene delights without alloy, 
Yielding the soul the purest joy-- 
Gives to the heart an equal play, 

And puts far off the aged day: 

Yes, Age himself in smiles is seen 

With cheek of health and eye serene. 

And when we urge him to declare, 

Why he retains his youthful air, 

His ready answegbrief is said, 

The shunning of the sluggard’s bed-—- 

And up and greet the early morn, 

When nature new with life is born. + 


| THE BEE 
Bees gather honey from neglected flowers.” 


THE SOUVENIRS. 


We know not why, but it is far easier to find in thts country, 
good poetry than tolerable prose, and yet it would seem that 
the reverse istrue in England. In all the Souvenirs we have 
seen, we scarce remember one piece of poetry, while we have 
among our choicest morceaux, the *Lovers’ Quarrel,” “Part- 
thian Darts,” anda dozen more of those racy, spirited talented 
tales, with which, year after year, the English annuals have 
treated us. It is wonderful, too, what inferior writers have 

ined celebrity in London. There is ‘Delta’ who writes for 

lackwood, and whose name standson almost every other page 
of these books, as if they could not have too much of him, and 
positively, among the hundreds of his effusions which we have 
| cast our eye upon, we never could finish reading one. There 
is a coarseness, a want of knowledge, and sense of harmony, 
and, above all, a commonness in his thoughts which would keep 
him, if he were here, out of every thing in the shape of a liter- 
ary work. We have scores of poets, besides the two or three 
who “stand nearest the altar,” who write infinitely better poe- 
try. There seems to be an immeasurable distance between 
the great English living poets, and the inferior grades who 
write for Magazines Annuals. To be sure, it justifies the 
maxim that “there is no medium in poetry”—but we have al- 
Ny ip that maxim more convenient than true, and 
in this country, there is certainly much below Bryant's: and 
Percival's and Dana poet , which is poetry still, and 


ry 
poetry. Why, there is M’Lellan, and Neal, and Hillhouse, 


; 


t 


i 


| venirs, and, wi 


| And glebes with gay juxuriance team: 


publishers. — 


Nichols, and Sprague, and Pierpont—every one read and ad- 
mired—-and every one a scholar and a chaste writer of the lan- 
guage. ‘Their preductions are lying about us in our own Sou- 

th the exception of Mrs. Hemans, there is not a 
poet in the whole collected list of contributors to English An- 


_nuals, who, in this species of light, writing have come near 


them--Look at the Token! Louk at the Atlantic Souvenir! 
There is no comparison between the poetry of either of these 
and the Forget-me-not, or the Literary Souvenir, or the Bijou, 
or the Amulet, or any other. We regret to say that the difler- 
ence in the prose lies the other way. Our writers of Tales are 
very few, and with the exception of the authoress of Hobomok 
and Paulding, and one or two others, wretchedly common 


| piace. The ‘Lone Iadian” of last year’s Token, and “Le 


aineaut” of this year’s Atlantic Souvenir, are capital things 


_—worthy of being treasured up and read over--but the majori- 


tyof those which accompany them are execrable. It is the 
most critical thing vone to procure contributions for narrative 
works. There is a want of graceful talent---a deficiency of 
epigrammatism and si y humour---a dearth of the bagatelle ma- 
terial for literature which we cannotaccount for. Advertise. 
poetry, and it is sent to you by the bushel. We know a hun- 
dred sources where it may be had for the asking. There are 
dozens of young writers---girls, some of them---who write bet- 
ter, mow, than does “Delta,” or “Rev. Mr. Polwhele’’, or 
“George Woodley,” or “John Bowring,” or “Carrington’’--- 
names that are perked upin capitals in every London book. 
For example, Louisa P. Hickman---a young girl of 16,who has 
written some three or four exquisite things---ful] of melody and 
fresh thoughts---and many others whom we might, if it were 
necessary, name, who would beat these English bards holiow - 
This, to be sure, is only in poetry. Greene. 


[For the Philadelphia Album. 
EVENING. 


How lovely is the beauteous balm 
Extending o’er the azure sky: 
The Summer’s evening’s pleasing calin 
Aud softest sigh.- 


The fleecy gold ting’d clouds serene 
Recumbent on th’ expansive air, 
With so magnificent a scene 
What can compare? 


The blooming Vales, the hills around, 


The trees with graceful foliage crown’c 
Refulgent seem— 


High on the mountain's dingy brow, 
Where rests the sun’s last trembling ray; 
Ten thopsand nameless splend6urs glow 
In bright display. 


The Sea, beyond the lengthened line 
Which separates it from the sky, 
Its deep dark slumbering waves recline, 
Nor heave one sigh. 


The transient glimmering fwilight spreads 
A kind composing gentle gleain; 
As the retiring day light sheds 
Its lingering beam. 


The murmurings from th’ unwearied rill, 
Fall in sweet accents on the ear; 
The toils which did the Aamlet fill, 
All disappear— 


The Village occupants retire 
As night upon the hills comes down; 
While pure domestic joys conspire 
Their days to crown. 


Happy the undisturbed retreat, 
o which the labourer plods his way; 
Where cheerful countenances greet 
The closing day. 


Calm unaffected silence reigns, 
Save when the night bird’s cry is given; 
Far as earth's verging line sustains 
The vaulted heaven. 


Delightful emblem of life’s close, 
Precursor of immortal joy; 
When God shall give the soul 


In worlds on high. CLIO. 
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